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Teaching Opportunities in 1955 


By HAROLD REYNARD, MARGARET VESEY, 
anp HAZEL BROWN 


URING some years there is an oversupply of teachers and 
in other years there is a shortage. The pattern for the 


last several years in the Division of Appointments, 
Ohio State University, has been a severe shortage of educational 
personnel. The placement year for this office is counted from 
October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955. The demand was so 
great this year that if all the available beginning teachers were 
free to go anywhere they chose, each of them could have con- 
sidered thirty-two different job opportunities. The requests for 
elementary-school teachers were most numerous. The demand 
for secondary-school teachers was still greater than the supply. 
There seemed to be an increase in the number of requests for 
college teachers over the previous year, and the same was true 
in regard to administrative positions. 

During the past year, the Division of Appointments re- 
ceived 12,074 requests for all kinds of educational personnel. 
This number was almost a three thousand increase over that 
recorded in the previous year. In response to these numerous 
requests 9,295 sets of candidates’ credentials were sent to pro- 
spective employers. Never before has the office prepared so 
many sets of confidential papers. 

The three members of the professional staff in the division 
held 2,439 interviews during the past year. These interviews 
were held with faculty members, students, and alumni, and 
concerned teaching opportunities, qualifications of candidates, 
salary trends, and related subjects. The professional staff also 
appeared before numerous classes in the College of Education 
to present information about this office and about teaching 
opportunities in general. 

In the days when there were more teachers available than 
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jobs, the teachers were expected to visit the superintendents in 
their quest for jobs. However, the reverse situation exists 
today. Asa result the Division of Appointments made arrange- 
ments for 96 employers to interview candidates on the campus. 
Many of the employers came for a full day of interviewing and 
others stayed even longer. Employers came from all over the 
United States, but most of them were representatives from 
Ohio. These interviews between the employers and candidates 
were held during the period between February 15 and July ro. 

In February, the Department of the Army sent a recruit- 
ment team to interview experienced teachers to fill positions in 
the American Dependent Schools overseas. The Division of 
Appointments is one of two recruitment centers in Ohio chosen 
for this purpose. Teachers came from all over the Midwest to 
be interviewed. Approximately one hundred applicants ap- 
peared before the recruitment team for preliminary screening. 

In addition to the activity pertaining to finding satisfactory 
positions for teachers and administrators, the staff in the Divis- 
ion of Appointments was involved in other endeavors. The 
three members of the professional staff spent considerable time 
during the fall quarter visiting school districts throughout Ohio 
in an effort to learn about the schools and the communities and 
to talk with the school administrators. It is hoped that these 
field visits will be continued in the future since they are most 
valuable to the professional staff in working in the field of 
educational placement. 

A follow-up study of teachers who are recent graduates of 
the College of Education was begun this year by Miss Vesey. 
Her purpose is to ascertain what their problems are and to 
determine what assistance may be given them. She hopes to 
complete the study this year. 


HE College of Education, Ohio State University, granted 

degrees to 511 graduates during the past year, but not all 
of them were available to enter the profession. Table I presents 
a classification of the graduates of the College of Education for 
the five-year period 1951 to 1955, arranged according to the 
type of degree received and availability for teaching. Column 6 
of this table gives the breakdown of graduates for 1955. Non- 
teaching degrees—degrees in fine arts, music, occupational 
therapy, nursing education, and dental hygiene—were granted 
to 117 graduates. Thus, the number of graduates actually cer- 
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tified for public-school teaching was reduced to 394. Of this 
group, 118 were not available to teach because of military ser- 
vice, marriage, other employment, graduate study, specific 
location, and other reasons. The number unavailable for 
teaching because of each of these reasons is shown in Table I. 
The actual number of students desiring to teach this year was 
276. Of this number, all accepted teaching contracts for the 
1955-56 school year. 

Table I also accounts for the supply of teacher graduates 
for each of the four years prior to 1955. It is interesting to note 


TABLE I 


CoLLeEcE oF EpucatTion GRADUATES FOR THE Five YEARS 
FROM 1951 TO 1955 





Categories of Graduates 







1954 
(s) 
Total number graduating... ... 504 
Granted non-teaching degrees*. 117 
Certified ta teeth. ..........0. 387 
Not available to teach: 
. e 53 
WE eo eiccadececasats 14 
Other employment ......... 17 
Graduate school ........... 16 
Specific location desired ..... 29 
COE CUE eos 5s ces ses 9 
BP a hats Vasisiné eae’ ° 
EE. oko Sas ea staal 138 
Desired to teach ............ 249 
Accepted teaching positions .... 246 
Percentage of those available 
who were placed........... 98.8 


* The non-teaching degrees are: Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Occupational Therapy, Nursing Education, and Dental Hygiene. 

¢ Since this total in each column is the sum of the various numbers under the heading 
“not available to teach,” it is set in italics and is not included again in the total. 


that the total numbers graduating from the College of Educa- 
tion for those four years were successively diminishing numbers. 
However, 511, the figure in 1955, is slightly greater than the 
lowest and perhaps forecasts that the number of graduates is on 
the increase. There has been a corresponding decrease from 
1951 through 1954 of the number of graduates accepting 
teaching positions. Again the 1955 figure, 276, is an increase 
over the previous year. The percentages placed for these years 
have increased successively since 1951 from 94.8 per cent to 


I0O per cent in 1955. It will be interesting to note what the 
future will bring. 
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TABLE II 
THE NuMBER oF Majors InN Eacu FIELD, THE NUMBER INTERESTED IN 
‘TEACHING, AND THE PERCENTAGES SECURING PosITIONS FOR THE 
YEARS 1955 AND 1954 















TEACHING PosiTIONs TEACHING PosiTiIons 






NuMBER 























TEACHING IN 1955 oF oe 
Firip Number | Percentage | May ons | Number | Percentage 
Desiring | Placed; | '% 1954" | Desiring | Placed+ 
Q@) 
Arts— 
POisetiscsk Ge £ GER Piste 
Industrial ..... 


Business Education 
Distributive edu- 
ae 
Elementary Edu- 
CANON ...... 
English 
Journalism 
ER. Soto) acm 
Radio speech .. 
Speech and hear- 
ing therapy . 
Home Economics 
Languages— 
Ce ae 
German ...... 
rere 
Se 
Mathematics 
eee 
Physical Educa- 
tion— 
ee 
Women ise 
Psychology ..... 
Science— 
Biology ...... 
Chemistry 
General science 
Physical science 
a 





=m COO me ON HW 


Social Studies... 31 I 
SRE Sacer: 11 
Geography .... 2 





* Double majors are counted in each field. 

+ Based on the number desiring to teach. 

t This number includes only graduates holding the degree B.S. in Education. In addition, 
56 vocational home-economics graduates from the School of Home Economics of the 
College of Agriculture registered with the Division of Appointments. One hundred per 
cent of those available for teaching were able to secure positions. 


7. number of majors in each field, the number interested 
in teaching, and the percentages securing positions for the 
years 1955 and 1954 are given in Table II. In the percentage 
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placed for each of the two years, as shown in Columns 4 and 7, 
the situation in 1955 was much better. Although there were 
thirty more persons desiring to teach in 1955 than in 1954, it 
is evident that there was no problem in placing them since the 
report lists 100 per cent in all fields. It is interesting to note 
there were several more men available in industrial arts and 
men’s physical education than there were in the previous year. 
There were also more social-studies teachers available in 1955, 
but again there was no problem in placing these available can- 
didates. In elementary education, in which the shortage of 
teachers is most severe, there were only three more graduates 
available this year than last. 


"hoe III presents an analysis of the calls for public-school 
teachers received by the Division of Appointments for the 
year 1955. This table includes not only high-school calls but 
also the requests for elementary-school teachers (see the last 
row in the table). The total number of requests received 
for elementary- and secondary-school teachers was 9,071. 
Elementary-school teachers were requested 4,805 times, a siz- 
able increase over the 3,407 requests received during the year 
1954. This figure actually does not reveal the real demand for 
elementary-school teachers since many superintendents did not 
list their needs after the first of May since they knew the office 
would not have any candidates available. 

An explanation of the eight columns of Table III should 
be made before discussing the requests listed for secondary- 
school teachers. The first column lists the teaching fields for 
which the requests were made, the second column gives the 
total number of calls for each subject as a major, and the third 
column shows those which require teaching one subject only. 
Column 4 indicates the number of times requests were made 
which require the teaching of two or more subjects. Columns 
5, 6, 7, and 8 show the minor fields requested most often with 
each major field. 

The number of calls for secondary-school teachers this year 
was 4,266 as compared with 4,318 during the previous year. 
The 4,266 figure represents a decrease from the past year, but 
it actually does not represent the real demand for secondary- 
school teachers. Many prospective employers, realizing the 
short supply of these candidates, did not bother to list their 
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requests with us, particularly when their needs arose just before 
schools opened. It was the usual comment this year to hear 
superintendents say that they had great difficulties in obtaining 
the services of teachers for secondary schools. 

The greatest demands were for English, music, and science 
teachers. The requests in these were, respectively, 649, 503, 
and 371. English and music were the fields of greatest demand 
in 1954, also. Other secondary-school fields, following in the 
order of number of calls received in 1955, were: mathematics 
(358), industrial arts (327), men’s physical education (312), 
home economics (293), social studies (256), women’s physical 
education (255), and business education (235). Among the 
science fields the demand was greatest in general science. There 
was definite increase in the number of requests for biology 
teachers this year. Demands for fine-arts teachers were greater 
this year. Increases were received over those of 1954 in the 
numbers of requests for teachers of industrial arts, Latin, spe- 
cial education, speech and hearing therapy. The total number 
of requests for language teachers numbered about the same as 
in the previous year. Teachers of Latin, however, were most 
in demand; this is a change from the last several years when 
among the foreign-language requests Spanish teachers were 
most often asked for. 


to Division of Appointments received 1,796 requests for 
college teachers in 1955, almost a 40—per cent increase 
over the previous years. The areas in which the highest demand 
appeared were: 


; Number Number 

Sebject of Calls _— of Calls 
MEY reeds tie tank wees 161 PND 55550565 SNS Aa eR RS 98 
Secondary Education ............ 119 Elemenatry Education ........... 90 
IC RENO ooo wksaes wiwss 111 NE Seco. cca era oene 76 
Women’s Physical Education ...... 103 I si icheernctinoeeeuen 74 


No accurate tally of the supply of candidates who want college 
positions is available. The group included those who recently 
acquired the M.A. or Ph.D. degree as well as experienced 
teachers who wished to move to better jobs. 

During 1955 the Division of Appointments received 344 
calls for persons prepared to fill administrative positions. This 
was an increase of 28 per cent over the requests of the previous 
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year. The administrative vacancies reported in 1955 were: 


Administrative Number 

Positions of Calls 
Callege GGMMNTOUG GUBIOES. «oo 5s io och vccseiticccnsnds 45 
Secondary-school principals or supervisors................. 60 
Elementary-school principals or supervisors................ 80 
MIE Bh eo oe et an eee oh rus 3 ernest ceeenkoans 25 
Superintendents or assistant superintendents............... 45 

Public-school administrative officers (other than superintend- 

ents, principals, executive heads)...................... 89 
WE CUE ae FRG e URW ae Nue Keeani cane Hamu ee 344 


As may be noted in this table opportunities were better for 
other public-school administrative officers and elementary- 
school principals or supervisors. Several of our registrants 
succeeded in securing top administrative positions in large 
school systems throughout the country. Possession of the doc- 
torate was an important factor in the administrative candidate’s 
success in securing a desirable position. There is no accurate 
record of the number of administrative candidates who were 
available for placement in 1955. 


ae for beginning public-school teachers were consider- 
ably better this year than they were in 1954. Beginning 
teachers received salaries ranging from $2,500 to $4,560. The 
median salary for beginning elementary-school, secondary- 
school and special-field teachers was $3,350—an approximate 
increase of $150 over the previous year. Colleges and univer- 
sities offered salaries ranging from $3,200 upward for instruc- 
tors with Masters’ degrees, to as high as $9,000 for professors 
and heads of departments. Salaries for school administrators 
ranged from $3,400 to $17,500. 


HE placement year, 1954-55, has ended in the Division of 

Appointments with records of heavy demands for teachers 
and a short supply of candidates. More than half of the 12,074 
requests for all types of candidates came from Ohio, a large 
percentage from other states, and approximately 3 per cent 
from foreign countries. This year the office assisted 748 candi- 
dates in securing employment in the various types of teaching 
and administrative positions. This figure was a 7—per cent in- 


[Continued on page 28 | 








The Complex Role of the 
College Supervisor 
By GAIL M. INLOW 


teaching is the most underestimated, in fact, an almost 

forgotten member of the department of education. The 
staff member who has a specialty of curriculum, administration, 
methods, or research is accepted by his colleagues as academ- 
ically respectable. The teacher of such basic courses as educa- 
tional psychology, orientation to education, or philosophy of 
education, also, is admitted to the inner academic circle. These 
staff members are bolstered by the support of tradition. They 
teach various aspects of educational theory which for a half- 
century have dominated teacher education. The writer believes 
in the importance of educational theory and philosophy, because 
without a philosophical rationale the advancement of knowledge 
is inevitably retarded. By the same logic, however, he believes 
that theory without application is socially sterile. 

Consequently, a major problem of most institutions of 
higher learning is to think through the activities of the super- 
visor of student teachers, decide the qualifications of a compe- 
tent individual, and accept him into the academic fold. In this 
article, the term, college supervisor, will be used to identify 
the person who represents the institution of higher learning in 
the public or private schools which co-operate in the student- 
teaching program. It will not be used to describe a staff member 
of the teacher-training institution who is in any way responsible 
for student teachers in a laboratory school. 

Perhaps much of the confusion that exists in academic 
circles regarding the position of the supervisor of student teach- 
ing results from the need of a job analysis of his activities. What 
is his rdle? How does it differ from that of the supervising 
teacher in whose classroom the student teacher is placed? How 
can it best be integrated into the total work of the institu- 
tion of higher learning? In the opinion of the writer, the 
college supervisor performs the following functions. He should 
interpret the college to the co-operating schools and the schools 
to the college. He should be an intermediary between the 
supervising teacher and the student teacher. He should be a 


I’ MANY colleges and universities the supervisor of student 


10 
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skilled interviewer of students prior to student teaching. He 
should aid in placing student teachers in the co-operating 
schools and should counsel them during their student teaching. 
He should lead seminars and other classes related to student 
teaching. 


" college supervisor is the emissary of the teacher- 
education institution to the public and private schools. He 
describes to the school administrators and to the teachers the 
specifics of the student-teaching program, the kind of pro- 
fessional preparation which student teachers bring to the 
experience, the personalities of the student teachers, and the 
philosophy of the institution which he represents. In the ex- 
perience of the writer, co-operating schools are prone to judge 
a department or school of education by the competence of the 
college supervisor. If he is detached from the college program 
and his colleagues, he is a poor spokesman. If he has a vital 
part in the college program, he becomes an interpreter of the 
ideas and attitudes it embodies. If the college supervisor is to 
represent the college, the college should establish standards for 
the supervisor which may differ in kind but not in quality from 
those which other faculty members must meet. 


I THE college and the co-operating schools are to work well 
together, the participating staff members of the college must 
understand each other’s part in the preparation of the student. 
The teacher of theory has limited opportunity to be acquainted 
with the co-operating schools. The college supervisor, on the 
other hand, gains insights into the philosophy of the school 
system, the modis operandi by which it lives, the attitudes and 
ideas of administrators and supervising teachers, and their 
strengths and weaknesses. Over a period of time, he is able to 
evaluate classrooms and teachers as liberal or conservative, 
permissive or highly structured. He knows the classrooms 
where differing approaches to discipline are taken, where pupils 
and teachers plan together or where teachers plan alone, where 
lecture-discussion approaches are often used, or where pupils 
are permitted to approach learning in a variety of ways. If the 
college staff is compartmentalized along lines of theory and 
practice, the teachers of theory can gain much from their col- 
leagues who understand the programs of the co-operating 
schools. 
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The knowledge of school practices and personalities that a 
college supervisor possesses can be invaluable to an institution 
which is engaged in teacher education. It can bridge the gap 
between theory in the college and practical education in the 
schools. If the teacher of theory keeps abreast of educational 
practices through his student-teaching colleagues or by direct 
contact with classrooms which are identified for him by the 
college supervisor, he can validate his ideas or recognize them 
as inapplicable. Furthermore, the college can be more realistic 
about its program if it knows the conditions which its student 
teachers will face. For example, if the personnel records of the 
near-by schools are kept under lock and key, the college should 
not ask students to write case studies on pupils. 

When student teachers are to be placed, the knowledge of 
the co-operating schools which the college supervisor possesses 
is of particular importance to the college or university. Careful 
placement can greatly aid a student-teaching program. Despite 
the danger of oversimplifying or stereotyping, the writer sug- 
gests a few common-sense “don’ts” in placement. A college 
should not place a shy student with an aggressive teacher; an 
aggressive, outspoken student with a relatively insecure teacher; 
a student who has a liberal educational philosophy with an ultra- 
conservative teacher, or vice versa; a slow-moving, plodding 
student with an energetic, fast-moving teacher; an insecure 
student with an insecure teacher; or an aggressive individualist 
with an individual of like temperament. Granted that such 
overgeneralized terms as shy, aggressive, insecure, and liberal 
should be defined more clearly when a specific problem of 
placement is faced, the important point is that certain members 
of a college staff must be well acquainted with supervising 
teachers and schools if the student teachers are to be intelli- 
gently placed. Knowledge of teachers and students and a 
reasonable understanding of the factors that help people work 
together effectively will lay the groundwork for a successful 
student-teaching program. Ideally, all staff members of a 
teacher-education institution should have a personalized rela- 
tionship with teachers and classrooms in co-operating schools. 
Short of this ideal situation, it is essential for a college to have 
continuity in its student-teaching staff so that the college 
supervisor can accumulate knowledge which will help him to 
interpret the schools to the institution of higher learning. 
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A* intermediary between the supervising teacher and the 
student teacher, the college supervisor should make fre- 
quent visits to the classrooms where student teachers are placed. 
Without proper perspective, he can become a third person in 
an academic triangle thereby losing the good will of both 
teacher and student. With reasonable understanding and per- 
spective, he can be the diplomatic intermediary who cements 
good relations. Some positive suggestions for him to follow are: 


He should visit the classrooms frequently enough to become accepted by 
the teacher, students, and pupils. 

He should encourage frankness at all times among the three partners 
in the student-teaching enterprise, for problems seem to become 
smaller when they can be faced openly by those affected. 

He should complement the professional personality of the co-operating 
teacher. 

If the teacher, for instance, is strong in planning and less able to 
follow through, the college supervisor can help the student teacher 
develop greater strength in the latter. If the teacher is adept at working 
with the whole group and less adept with small groups, the college 
supervisor can help the student develop abilities in working with indi- 
viduals or small groups of children. 

He should encourage the student to look for the positive features of the 
classroom, admitting that professional people of whatever type have 
their strengths and weaknesses. 

He should encourage continuous evaluation of the student’s work by 
the classroom teacher and self-evaluation by the student, but he should 
accept full responsibility for assigning a final mark if it is demanded 
by the college. 

Since marks tend to establish a barrier, the classroom teacher should 
be a participant in, but not be held responsible for, the final appraisal. 
He should initiate severe action when it is necessary, such as making 

pointed suggestions regarding dress, inadequate preparation, unpro- 
fessional behavior of any kind, or the removal from student teaching. 


In effect, the college supervisor should add to and enforce 
the strengths of the supervising teacher and remove all possible 
barriers that block good relations between the student and the 
classroom teacher or administrator. The college supervisor 
should follow strict rules of loyalty in his professional duties: 


He should not undermine the co-operating teacher in any way or injure 
his prestige with the student. 

If the student criticizes certain aspects of the classroom situation or 

the teacher as a professional person, good advice to the student is to look 
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for positive values, appraise what appears to be negative, but refrain 
from premature judgments. Obviously, if the college supervisor is also 
critical about the situation, a failure in placement has been made. Re- 
gardless of circumstances, the college must not get into the business of 
professional character assassination. 

He should not evaluate co-operating teachers to administrators. 

Such a practice sows distrust among teachers and rightfully so. If 
relationships are to be strong between the teachers and college super- 
visor, professional integrity must be manifested. If the college, as a 
result of careful consideration, decides that it will discontinue using a 
designated teacher, a two-way conference should be held between the 
classroom teacher and supervisor in which diplomatic frankness is the 
keynote. At that time, both should agree on an acceptable means of 
acquainting the administrator with the facts of the situation. 

He should not pass judgments to student associates on unacceptable 
classroom practices. 

The same type of ethics which physicians follow should be adhered 
to by the college supervisor. If his beliefs are in conflict with the ideas or 
methods of the teacher, the college supervisor should not condemn them. 
A diplomatic supervisor can convey his ideas by asking a student to 
evaluate other ways of getting the job done. A supervisor has a right 
and an obligation to display his professional competence but not at the 
expense of a colleague. 


fo vee college supervisor should be a skillful interviewer. An 
understanding of students is a sine gua non of a successful 
program. It serves two purposes: the students who are 
accepted for the program can be placed more intelligently and 
can be helped more effectively after placement if they are 
understood as unique personalities; and students who do not 
possess acceptable personal and professional attributes can be 
denied student-teaching certification. 

In the preliminary interview, at least one of the interviewers 
should be a member of the student-teaching staff, because in 
placement direct knowledge is preferable to indirect. One staff 
interviewer should be able to interpret the student to his faculty 
colleagues prior to or at the time of placement. Without such 
an interpreter, a staff faces the danger of unnecessary conflict 
after placement. During the early period of supervision, if the 
staff interviewer is not the supervisor of student teaching, he 
should serve as a resource person to the supervisor. However, 
a faculty member who is not actively engaged in student teach- 
ing is often less effective in conveying specific insights than is 
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his student-teaching colleagues. In cases in which a student is 
to be denied student teaching, the writer believes that staff 
members outside as well as inside the student-teaching ranks 
should be consulted. Action which jeopardizes the future status 
of any student should be taken only after the fair opinions of 
many individuals have been determined and evaluated. 

If the college supervisor is to interview students as part of 
the process of screening for student teaching, he should be a 
competent interviewer. The criteria of competency cannot be 
discussed in this article. Suffice it to say that a faculty should 
consider the student-teaching interview as an important func- 
tion which should be the responsibility of a competent person. 


“To college supervisor should have a part in the process of 
placement. Because placement has been discussed already, 
only a few brief comments will be added. A guiding principle 
of placement is that those engaged in the process should know 
both the student and the co-operating teacher. It is a dem- 
onstrated fact that faculty members place students more care- 
fully when they are to be responsible for supervising them. 
Thus, the interview is related to placement, and placement is 
related to supervision. 


Ore the college supervisor is a counselor during student 
teaching, he can become a vital force in the student’s life 
at this time. His réle should be one of friend and counselor—a 
partner in student teaching. With each successive visit, he 
should judge the student’s readiness to profit from constructive 
criticism. As the student becomes more confident, the college 
supervisor, with proper rapport, can delve into suggestions for 
improvement. But sound principles of counseling should be 
followed. Selected ones are: Don’t be afraid to praise if praise 
is even only partially warranted. Start interviews with positive 
comments. Refrain from a telling-listening type of counseling. 
Don’t always suggest “the right way,” but ask probing ques- 
tions which will help the student to arrive at acceptable answers. 
Whenever possible, act as an interested, but professional, human 
being in your réle as counselor. The garments of deity will not 
fit very well or inspire the student. The best approach is to 
get the student to talk about his experiences. Evaluation will 
take place as a result of intelligent listening and responding. 
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Such techniques as the daily log, case study, and resource file 
may become tangible parts of the counseling process, but they 
should not dominate it. 


NDIVIDUAL counseling should be supplemented by group 
discussion in which the students learn from each other as 
well as from the supervisor. In the opinion of the writer, such 
group meetings should be held at least once a week. The réle 
of the leader is a vital one, and his major task is to strike a 
reasonable balance between over and under structuring the 
situation. Nothing can “kill” a discussion more completely 
than the leader who appears at the first meeting with an agenda 
for the entire period of student teaching, unless it is one who 
appears regularly, hat in hand, with nothing planned. Some- 
where between the two extremes is the college supervisor who 
assumes more leadership at the beginning of the term than at 
the end, who senses the readiness of the students to take respon- 
sibility for planning and implementing a program, and who 
becomes less directive as students are able in their own right 
to lead. 

No one is able to predict from one term to another what the 
program for such a seminar will or should be. In the experience 
of the writer, in the group meetings held early in a term, the 
students want to discuss incidents from their student-teaching 
experience. They proceed gradually to a discussion of aspects 
of learning that will carry over to their teaching assignments. 
Students, if permitted to do so, will move from the specific to 
the general. Thus, the major task of the leader is to get the 
withdrawn student to contribute, to prevent the aggressively 
insecure or uninformed student from talking too much, and in 
general, to act as the social engineer of the group. An accepted 
generalization is that the best type of leadership is that which 
emanates subtly from a supervisor who is a member of the 
group, who plans carefully but who is willing to change his 
plans as the occasion warrants, whose major goal is to withdraw 
as soon as students are able to take over leadership. 


I’ A college or university faculty agrees with the job analysis 
of the college supervisor that has been presented here, its 
next responsibility is to determine the personal and professional 
competencies that the supervisor should possess. Certain aspects 
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of the job profile require the following selected knowledge 
and skills: 


A knowledge of the curriculum of the grade level or levels or subject- 
matter areas wherein supervision will take place. 

This knowledge must be horizontally broad and thorough but not 
necessarily as vertically intensive as that possessed, for instance, by a 
research worker in a specific interest area. The college supervisor, in 
a sense, should be compared with the general practitioner in medicine, 
not with the specialist. However, he should be able to teach appropriate 
college courses in curriculum, methods, educational psychology, or 
related subjects. 

A knowledge of psychology which will help him better to understand 
personality patterns and group interactions. 

A knowledge of the counseling process. 

Skills in human relations. 


Briefly, the proficiencies of a college supervisor should differ 
in kind but not in quality from those possessed by any compe- 
tent member of a teacher-education faculty. If less intensive 
specialization in a teaching area is required, greater under- 
standing is needed in psychology and human relations. 


I" THE light of the job description of the college supervisor 
and the competencies which he needs, the writer wishes to 
state categorically that college supervisors should have first- 
class citizenship in a college faculty. They should not be 
accorded less prestige, given lower faculty status, or paid lower 
salaries than their colleagues. Certainly teacher education is 
destined to realize in the future, if it does not at present, that 
graduate students cannot fill the rdle of college supervisors any 
more or less ably than they can fill the réle of teachers of theory 
courses or administrators. If a Ph.D. degree is needed by other 
members of a college faculty, it is likewise needed by the college 
supervisor. Discrimination against a college supervisor is, in 
effect, discrimination against the practical as contrasted with 
the theoretical phases of education. Surely the academic world 
is big enough to encourage theory and practice not only to live 
side by side but to reinforce each other. One way to make 
possible this reinforcement is for teacher education to look at 
the position of college supervisor, recognize it as important, 
and give it status. If the college of education is alert to profes- 
sional values, it can scarcely do less. The college supervisor 
should be regarded as a dynamic leader. [Vol. XXXV, No. 1] 





Professional Opportunities 
By A. W. FOSHAY 


educational workers is to improve the quality of those 

we have. One of the truisms of education is that a 
school cannot rise above the wisdom of its administrative lead- 
ership; a class cannot rise above the level of insight of its 
teacher. 


For many years, the Department of Education and the 
Bureau of Educational Research, as parts of the College of 
Education of Ohio State University, have been in the business 
of training educational leaders. One important experience, 
available to selected students, comes when a student receives 
an appointment as an assistant to a professor. These assistant- 
ships currently carry stipends of $1,200 to $2,400, depending 
on the nature of the assignment and whether the appointment 
is for a nine-month or twelve-month term. Assistants from 
outside Ohio are not required to pay out-of-state tuition. 

Graduate assistants in the Department of Education have 
the opportunity of working closely with a professor in the field 
of their major interest, thus broadening and deepening their 
professional experience. They assist the professor by counsel- 
ing students, assisting in the preparation and reading of exam- 
inations, gathering material for courses, and participating in 
field consultation. 

Over the years, the Bureau staff has had reason to be proud 
of its “alumni”—former research assistants; these persons now 
occupy positions of important leadership all over the country 
and abroad. A research assistant works in the Bureau under the 
direction of a professor on the staff. Currently (see the “An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of Educational Research, 1954-55,” 
which appeared in the December 7, 1955, issue of the Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN), the work being carried on in 
the Bureau varies greatly from office to office. Our research 
assistants work with boards of education in making school sur- 
veys, assist in the clarification of the concept “creativity,” lead 
action-research projects in the field, prepare visual aids, conduct 
research on vocabulary, gather information for the use of 
various campus committees, and so on. 


(): approach to the solution of the shortage of skilled 
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We bring the existence of these positions to your attention 
because they represent excellent opportunities for professional 
growth, and because we wish to broaden the base from which 
research assistants are selected. Some people who are ready for 
advanced work of this kind, and who can qualify for admission 
to the Graduate School at Ohio State University, may have 
assumed that all expenses would have to be borne by them. 
For a selected number, this is not true; we have positions not 
only in the Bureau, but elsewhere in the College of Education. 
We ask only that candidates for these positions be seriously 
pursuing a career in education, and be scholarly enough to 
complete a Ph.D. successfully here. 

We owe it to one another to do all we can to raise the level 
of educational leadership. The University does what it can 
through courses and such opportunities as these assistantships. 
Those who hold responsible positions of educational leadership, 
or who aspire to hold such positions, owe it to the rest of us to 
take advantage of such opportunities. 

Lest we be misunderstood, it should be pointed out that we 
have no shortage of applicants for assistantships. However, we 
wish to extend the invitation to apply for such positions to those 
who may not have thought of this possibility. 

Address inquiries concerning assistantships in the Depart- 
ment of Education to Chairman, Department of Education, 
Ohio State University. Inquiries concerning research assistant- 
ships in the Bureau of Educational Research should be ad- 
dressed to Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 


R the ninth consecutive year Ohio State University in 
1956-57 will offer 150 four-year scholarships to high- 
school graduates in Ohio interested in preparing for elementary- 
school teaching. The Ohio State education scholarship plan is 
aimed at encouraging and helping more students to prepare for 
meeting the shortage of elementary-school teachers. It pro- 
vides that scholarships be made available in every county in 
Ohio. The scholarships are worth $135 per year for four years, 
which amounts to a student’s incidental fees. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Great Achievement and Great Promise 
, Aue College of Education of the University of Minne- 


sota is celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment. Its record during its first half-century is an 
enviable one: few institutions in the United States can match it. 

Minnesota was one of the earliest universities to recognize 
that the preparation of teachers is a professional job and a legit- 
imate function of the university, rather than something to be 
done on a “trade-school”’ level. In the act of 1851 incorporat- 
ing the University, training of teachers for the “common 
schools” was one of the five basic functions listed. In 1881, the 
first lectures on teaching were offered, and four years later, the 
first regular course on the science and art of teaching was given 
by Henry Pratt Judson, later president of the University of 
Chicago. In 1893, pedagogy was listed as a subject for grad- 
uate study, and in the last year of the century, seminars in 
pedagogy were organized. In 1905, the College of Education 
was established. 

During its half-century of existence, the College has been 
one of the most distinguished in the United States. Among the 
areas in which it has made important contributions are the 
education of elementary-school, kindergarten, and nursery- 
school teachers in a university (rather than a normal-school) 
setting; the development and use of measuring instruments; 
and student-personnel services at the college and secondary- 
school levels. Recently, it has played a leading part in the 
development of the language-arts program for the elementary 
and secondary school. Dean Haggerty developed the Univer- 
sity’s Bureau of Institutional Research, one of the first in the 
nation. The College was among the first to have a Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

The roll of present and former faculty members includes 
such distinguished names as Fletcher Harper Swift, Lotus D. 
Coffman, Melvin E. Haggerty, Wesley E. Peik, Leonard V. 
Koos, Alvin C. Eurich, Fred Engelhardt, Harold C. Benjamin, 
Harl R. Douglass, T. R. McConnell, William S. Carlson, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, James G. Umstattd, Ernest O. Melby, 
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Ruth Eckert, and C. Gilbert Wrenn. It is significant that two- 
fifths of the present professors and associate professors are listed 
in Who’s Who in America. 

The College has been outstanding, also, in its educational 
service outside of research and regular undergraduate and 
graduate teaching. Its program of institutes, conferences, and 
workshops to meet the needs of special groups has been notable. 
During the current academic year, for example, some twenty- 
three of these have been or will be held. 

The fifty years since the establishment of the College have 
seen the modern study of education grow from early infancy 
through a promising childhood and a vigorous adolescence to 
young adulthood. In few if any phases of our life have we 
made more progress during this period than in education. The 
better schools of today are as different from those of fifty years 
ago as the modern automobile is from the horseless carriage of 
the first decade of the century. We can expect that the profes- 
sional study of education, having reached adulthood, during the 
next half-century will continue to bring about far-reaching 
improvements in learning and living. These will be different 
from but not less important than those of the earlier period. 

The record of the College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota in teaching, research, and service during the past 
fifty years is the best guarantee for the future. On this basis 
we can be sure that in the coming decades of professional edu- 
cation’s maturity, the College will continue to be an outstanding 
leader. The editors of the Epucationat REsEarcH BULLETIN 
extend heartiest congratulations and best wishes for the next 


half-century. R. H. E. 


A Correction 


N THE May 11, 1955, issue of the EpucaTionaL RESEARCH 

BULLETIN, page 132, the European Travel Commission, 
Incorporated, 295 Madison Avenue, New York, was erron- 
eously listed as a source of free teaching materials. We are 
informed by this organization that it does not publish materials 
suitable for school use or distribute its materials through 
schools. We regret the error. 
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PasLey, VirGiniA. 21 Stayed. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955. 
xii-+-248 pp. 

The “twenty-one who stayed” were the American prisoners of war who 
chose on January 23, 1954, to remain with their Chinese Red captors in 
Korea. Mrs. Pasley, the author, made the study, on which this book is based, 
for articles for her paper, Newsday, in an attempt to answer why the twenty- 
one men had made such an incredible choice. Three months of tours by train, 
plane, bus, and rented car, more than fifteen thousand miles into twenty-three 
states furnished the basis of information for the pattern which emerged to help 
answer the whys of this sombre picture. 

Families, teachers, neighbors, relatives, storekeepers and employers, 
preachers and welfare workers all furnished information. The author also 
talked to prisoners of war who did come back, “ranging from a corporal who 
received the Bronze Star for his heroism in prison camp to a private first 
class who collaborated with the Chinese Reds and still thinks his country is 
wrong and the twenty-one who stayed are heroes” (page 2). Of all the groups 
she talked with, the author thought the teachers stood out as understanding 
their pupils “better than do the parents . . . they [the teachers] have an 
amazing humility and sense of responsibility” (page 3). 

A chapter is devoted to the Korean wartime background of 1954. The 
author summarizes in a second chapter the general census data about her group. 
For example, all but one are native-born Americans, coming from seventeen 
different states. One was born in Belgium. Only one comes from a really big 
city, Detroit. Three are Negroes. Sixteen are Protestants, four are Roman 
Catholics, and one is a Greek Catholic; there are no Jews. (The author does 
not consider the size of the group sufficient to warrant statistical treatment 
beyond simple statements of the sort just given.) She considers them to be 
boys, really, for 15 of the group were under twenty-one years of age when 
they were captured (3 were seventeen, 4 were eighteen, 5 were nineteen 
years old). Pictures of each are included, and a separate chapter is devoted to 
each. A brief summary of the army report on the prisoner activities of each 
one is presented. 

The final, summary chapter, “Outwitting the Brainwashers” (pages 227- 
43), presents Mrs. Pasley’s suggestions as to how it might be possible to equip 
our servicemen to meet the “cruel and calculated inversion of psychiatry—the 
practice of brainwashing” (jacket). She first shows how she thinks the Reds 
achieved their goal of “changing an individual into a utility” (page 227). 
These twenty-one were already vulnerable by reason of unhappy life experi- 
ences of broken homes, poverty, brutal punishment and overdomination from 
parents and relatives. Their inadequately assimilated educations were stressed 
by the teachers of most of these men “no matter what grade they had attained 
in school” (page 246). Of her three suggestions, two deal with presenting our 
men with greater understanding of the ideological position and tactics of our 
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enemies to immunize against surprise psychological approaches to undermine 
morale. It is the opinion of the reviewer that the strongest forces mentioned 
are those that have to do with better plans in our schools and communities to 
meet the emotional needs of school children, bright and dull alike. This book 
is a terrible indictment of our present methods which allow children to grow 
up in our schools as defeated and dominated as were these twenty-one who 
stayed. 

Perhaps the most powerful pages of the entire book are those in the 
appendix (pages 245-48), in which the stark facts are summarized in simple 
terms such as the following: 


19 of the 21 felt unloved and unwanted by fathers or stepfathers. 
17 did not finish high school. 
18 took no part in school activities or sports. 
16 were withdrawn, lone wolves. 
3 (only) were ever in trouble with juvenile authorities, and that was minor. 
20 had never heard of Communism except as a dirty word. 
16 out of 21 had average to low intelligence quotients. 


It would be good if there were space here to repeat the entire list, for the 
cumulative effect of reading it is staggering. 

This book should be required reading for teachers, parents, and in fact 
for all our citizens. The thinking and action suggested should be amplified by 
the thinking and action of all of us. Since this book was published, at least 
two of these twenty-one have been returned to this country. They report that 
others are beginning to want to come home. Every reader of this book will 
follow with considerable concern the further actions of the remaining 19 men. 

Emuy L. Srocpiti 


Winn, Rarpu B., editor. American Philosophy. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955. xxviii-+-318 pp. 

This book begins with an interesting introduction which reviews histori- 
cally some well-known features of the American mind, but unfortunately, it 
does very little to prepare the reader for the many-authored, disconnected 
chapters which follow. Part I presents condensed and definitive articles on 
the philosophy of science, axiology, aesthetics, ethics, semantics, logic, meta- 
physics, and the philosophy of religion, which are expounded respectively by 
A. C. Benjamin, R. B. Winn, V. M. Ames, H. H. Titus, A. Rapaport, 
I. M. Copi, I. C. Lieb, and V. Ferm. This section of the volume provides a 
detailed, compartmentalized commentary on the main philosophical disciplines, 
but it makes no attempt, by critical and comparative analyses, to indicate which 
disciplines are most important in determining the character of American 
philosophy. In Part II are discussed the essential theories of transcendentalism, 
idealism, Thomism, personalism, pragmatism, humanism, logical positivism, 
realism, naturalism, and Oriental philosophy in America. The authors in 
order are, A. R. R. Jennings, C. Barrett, V. Bourke, R. T. Flewelling, 
M. Baum, M. C. Otto, J. R. Weinberg, R. W. Sellars, R. B. Winn, and 
K. F. Leidecker. 

It is irritating that some of the authors, in their concern to list all the 
leading thinkers and all the subsidiary conceptions, slight the exposition of 
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essential doctrines. Part II is useful as a compilation of separate, impartial, 
and authentic articles, but, like Part I, it ventures no over-all interpretation 
of American philosophy’s dominant emphases and aims. 

The editor, in Part III, presents thumbnail sketches of twenty-six 
American thinkers, including statesmen, theologians, and writers, as well as 
philosophers. A chart, covering the last three hundred years, arranges the 
thinkers chronologically with respect to educational, industrial, and political 
high points in American development. The editor briefly discusses the 
function of philosophy in American civilization, but his concluding remarks 
bear little direct relation to the rest of the volume. The work as a whole 
is constructively informative and Parts I and II, taken together, might well 
serve as a textbook for an introductory course in philosophy. 

D. LutHer Evans 


Meap, MarcarRET, AND WoLFENSTEIN, MarTua, editors. Childhood in Con- 
temporary Cultures. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. xi-+ 
473 PP- 

For too long, perhaps, children have been “newcomers as a subject of 
literature, newcomers in the study of human physiology and anatomy, new- 
comers in the social sciences” (page 3). Here is a volume that does something 
about this, and in a way that should provoke and deepen interest, instead of 
arousing offense. The able editors, whose own writings comprise no insig- 
nificant part of the volume, are not primarily concerned here with exhaustive 
studies of children within any given cultural context but rather with “the 
kinds of research which may fruitfully be explored from the standpoint both 
of method and of results” (page 5). 

Effective use is made of observational studies, child-rearing literature, 
fantasies for and about children, children’s imaginative productions, inter- 
views with parents and children, and clinical studies. And the diversity of 
cultures involved, including Balinese, French, American, Russian, Chinese, 
German, and Jewish, is doubtless sufficient to convince the reader of the pains- 
taking efforts of the contributors and the importance of the book. It presents 
the results of studies pursued under different auspices by more than a dozen 
competent and devoted investigators. Introductions by the editors of the 
various sections of the book help substantially to orient the reader, as well as 
to tie together the phases of the treatment. The illustrations are pointed and 
appropriate, and the lists of references seem excellent. The book deserves 


the attention of the careful reader. 
Wi uiaM H. REITHER 


Preston, Rautpu C., editor. Teaching World Understanding. New York: 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1955. x-++-207 pp. 

Eight people collaborated in the writing of this book. They were persons 
well qualified to report about ways in which Quaker education has continu- 
ously emphasized education for world understanding. They developed their 
presentations through use of survey material collected in the Philadelphia area 
and their own experiences and understandings from both Quaker and non- 
Quaker educational practices. 

While another reviewer might have chosen to emphasize “service activ- 
ities,” “current affairs teaching,” “school assemblies,” “affiliations between 
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schools of different countries,” or “work camps,” this reviewer chose two other 
sections for particular comment. These deal with “studying other countries 
and people in the elementary schools” and “studying other countries and people 
in the secondary schools.” 

Many elementary- and secondary-school teachers who continue to seek 
help in developing world understanding through study of other countries will 
find valuable guides in these sections. The treatment of the “dangers and 
difficulties” to avoid is especially well handled. In brief, these include 


. the danger of stress on the bizarre, uncritical good will, the superficial 
study of too many nations, and judgment of others by our own standards. 

. two difficulties which are peculiar to secondary schools . . . are the 
difficulty of segmentation . . . and . . . examinations (page 48). 


These last two refer to the departmental organization in many secondary 
schools and the concern about preparing students for state and college 
examinations. 

In the final section, the following statement seems to summarize the thesis 
of the entire book: 


Whatever the degree of tension throughout the world, the teacher’s respon- 
sibility is clear: to help the child find himself and believe in himself; to 
teach him about the conditions in which the various nations live; to make 
allowances accordingly when judging other nations; and to consider the 
comparatively simple aspirations which people everywhere have in common 
(page 200). 


In carrying out his responsibility, the teacher will find valuable resources in 


all of the “presentations” and bibliographies. Many Janz Looms 


Stone, James C. Supply and Demand: Certificated Personnel in California 
Public Schools, 1955, with Forecast for 1965-66. Sacramento, California: 
California State Department of Education, July, 1955. vi-++-40 pp. (Cali- 
fornia Department of Education, Vol. XXIV, No. 4). 

This is the seventh annual study of the supply and demand for certificated 
personnel to serve in California’s public schools made by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education. The report covers the school year 1954-55. 

This bulletin particularly reveals: 


One in eleven of all certificated personnel employed in October, 1954, was 
serving on a substandard type credential. 

The number of teachers who will qualify for credentials in 1955 is one-fifth 
greater than the number who qualified in 1954. 

School enrollment in California public schools is expected to reach approxi- 
mately three million pupils by 1960, and nearly four million by 1965. 
Between 1955 and 1965, California will need an average of 15,000 new 
teachers each year. 

One in five of the California graduates who qualify as elementary teachers 
and one in two qualifying as secondary teachers do not take teaching posi- 
tions (page vi). 


A reader who is not a California resident might be sensitive to the fact 
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that of all the persons granted California credentials in 1953-54, 45.3 per 
cent were trained in out-of-state institutions. The recruitment of these persons 
is obviously encouraged on the basis of California’s migratory population. 

In the forecast portion of this bulletin, the author says: “these data indi- 
cate that while the probable supply of secondary teachers will equal demand 
for secondary teachers by 1965, the probable supply of elementary teachers 
by that time will be 4,000 short of demand” (page 36). The main conclusion 
from the data in this study is that there is a great need to recruit qualified 
personnel for the classrooms of California. 

This bulletin is crammed with important facts, and the seventeen tables 
and five graphs depict the data in an easily understood form. The text is 
well written. One is impressed with the authenticity of the data. This is by 
far one of the best presentations available on the subject of supply and demand. 

MarcareTt VESEY 


LitTLeE, Witson, anp Cuapman, A. L. Developmental Guidance in Secondary 
School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953. ix-+-324 pp. 
The stated aims of this book are: first, to identify the nature of problems 
of most concern to secondary-school youth; second, to provide guidance 
workers with information for understanding the relationship between prob- 
lems and behavior, and with practical suggestions and procedures for helping 
pupils cope with their problems; and third, to demonstrate that “the secondary 
school which fulfills its established purposes includes guidance as an integral 
part of its total services to youth” (page 15). 

The orientation of the book is chiefly toward the first of these aims: 
identification of problems. An open-ended questionnaire was given to nearly 
five thousand students in 45 secondary-school systems over a period of ten 
years. The 19,000 “problems of most concern” stated by the respondents 
have been categorized into seven major problem areas and a chapter is devoted 
to each. These areas are: social adjustment, family relations, use of time, the 
future, personality, part-time jobs and money, and health. Some of the psycho- 
logical and sociological dynamics of such problems are discussed. Throughout 
the book there is emphasis on individual differences and uniqueness. The im- 
portance of having complete facts on each student and of keeping and using 
adequate records is stressed. 

The meaning and purpose of guidance in secondary education is discussed. 
The authors recognize that there is need for co-operation among all personnel 
workers; the importance of leadership from top administrators is emphasized. 
“The difference [in guidance services between schools] usually is the differ- 
ence in quality and quantity of leadership provided, not in basic differences 
in quality of faculties” (page 291). 

Some topics are given scant coverage—or none at all. Among these are: 
prevention of problems, environmental manipulation, development of readiness 
for individual or group consideration of problems, use of school organizations, 
adequate safeguards for confidential information, and theories of personality 
development. Others tend to be scattered throughout the book; tighter organi- 
zation would have helped. For example, adjustment mechanisms are given 


superficial treatment in three different places, but they are not listed in the 
index, 
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Those who are looking for practical suggestions for helping students once 
their problems have been identified will probably be disappointed by the 
brevity and generality of the techniques and procedures discussed. 

Roy E. Warman 


BruEcKNER, LEo J., anD Bonn, Guy L. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Learning Difficulties. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. 
x-+-424 pp. 

This book, as the authors state, “deals with procedures that teachers can 
use to appraise the outcomes of the educational program, the techniques that 
teachers may use to diagnose the nature and causes of learning difficulties, and 
the methods by which developmental and corrective measures of various kinds 
can be adjusted to meet the needs of the individual learner” (page v). The 
book is primarily oriented toward skill problems at the elementary-school 
rather than at the secondary-school level. Early chapters deal with the under- 
lying principles in the three areas just mentioned. The later chapters deal 
with specific procedures in the field of reading, arithmetic, and language 
difficulties (including spelling and handwriting). 

The authors use a quite logical approach to the analysis of skill disabilities 
and make specific reference to various diagnostic materials. I particularly 
liked their indication that skill has two dimensions, rate and accuracy. Their 
extensive use of typographical and other format cues to show organization is 
very helpful, but even so the “readability index” of their writing is probably 
fairly high. 

The research-oriented person will not find this book a good source for 
learning what has been done in research in the remedial field, although it does 
give a good account of much unpublished research done at the University of 
Minnesota. It seems to be written essentially for the teacher who wants to 
know specific steps to take in working with pupils who have skill deficiencies. 

Francis P. Rosinson 


Swanson, Ernst W., ano GriFFin, JoHn A., editors. Public Education in the 
South Today and Tomorrow: a Statistical Survey. Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina: University of North Carolina Press, 1955. xiv-+-137 pp. 

This survey has been developed largely for the use of Southern educational 
leaders as they plan and implement programs for the improvement of educa- 
tional offerings in the thirteen states comprising the American South. In spite 
of this main purpose, the book is a valuable reference for educators in other 
parts of the country. The information contained in the 64 tables in the report 
is important and thought-provoking. The types of data gathered and the 
method of organization provide valid guidelines for any group attempting a 
study of educational needs and resources. 

The study is presented in two parts—the first, a status study of population, 
educational programs, and expenditures in the southern states; and the second, 
a projection of population, expenditure needs, and ability to pay for education 
in these states through 1960. Data are presented which permit comparisons 
between the South and other areas, between the various states of the South, 
and between Negroes and whites in each of the topics considered. The editors 
conclude that in terms of their several projections, the South can provide 
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equalized educational opportunities for all children in the southern states on 
a satisfactory educational basis by 1960. A careful study of the many tables 
and facts presented tends to uphold this view provided that the will to accom- 
plish this equalization of educational opportunity persists. 


Joun E. Corzaty, Jr. 


Brooxover, WiLBurR B., in collaboration with Orden C. Smucker and John 
Fred Thaden. A Sociology of Education. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1955. xii-+-436 pp. 

In recent years judging from the number of articles and books appearing, 
there has been a recurrence of interest in the area of study usually referred to 
as educational sociology. As with other centers of attention, various students 
and authors have utilized different approaches in the study of similar, often 
the same, social phenomena. Mr. Brookover’s book is last year’s contribution 
in the area of textbooks. Under the title A Sociology of Education, he pro- 
poses what he regards as a new approach—the scientific analysis of the human 
relations within the educational system and of those between the educational 
system and other aspects of society. 

Topics discussed include education and the social order, human relations 
in the school, the school and personality, and the school in the community. 
Though the topics discussed, the research cited, and the interpretations made 
are neither unusual nor new, they are well done and most acceptable. In 
general, it should be said that this is a well-organized, well-written and gen- 
erally adequate book as propounded from the author’s beliefs. 

FLorRENCE GREENHOE Rossins 


Teaching Opportunities in 1955 
[Continued from page 9] 


crease over the previous year. Of these total placements, 211 
were in elementary schools, 406 in secondary schools and 
special fields, 94 in colleges, and 37 in administrative positions. 
It is not to be understood that the figure 748 represents direct 
placement by the Division of Appointments, because many of 
the positions were found by the candidates themselves—the 
assistance from this office consisted in sending the credentials. 

It is interesting to realize that of the beginning public- 
school teachers, the greater majority were placed in Franklin 
and Cuyahoga counties. The only explanation for this is that 
many were married and located where their mates were 
employed. 
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